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‘© Who delves to be a wit, must own a mine, 
In wealth must glitter; ere in taste he shine; 
Gold buys him genius, and no churl will rail, 
When feasts are brilliant, that a pun is stale. 
Tip wit with gold;—each shaft with sheuts is fown 
He drinks Champuirne, and must not /aurh alone; 
The grape has point, although the joke be fat; 
Pop! goes the cork, there ’s epigram in ‘hat; 


The spouting bottle is the brisk jet d’eau, 


Which shows how high its fountain head can throw.” 


CHARLES J. Fox, having been detained one day 
trom the house of commons for a long time after the 
2 


~ 


} . . 
debates had begun, happened to enter it just after 


ministerial speaker had delivered his oration on the 
question. The respect paid to the talents of Charles 
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Fox occasioned a pause on his taking his seat, in ex- 
pectation of his rising immediately in reply—he ob- 
served it, and haying inquired of his friends what was 
the subject in question, he rose and was delivering a 
most forcible harangue on the occasion when one of 
his party whispered to him that he had taken the mi- 
Misterial side. WV7ithout embarrassment, after having 
proceeded a little farther, ‘* These,” said he, * I pre- 
sume to have been the arguments that have been ad- 
duced by the gentleman on the other side during my 
absence-~I shall now proceed by replying to them.” 
He continued his speech till he had completely refuted 
his own arguments. Such is the power of genlus—but 
such at the same time was the party-spirit of the man. 
His opinions in the first instance were those of an in- 
dependent patriot, in the second those of a subservient 
politician. | 

But is it not so with all the world?) How many are 
they who sacrifice public good to individual purposes 
and yet call themselves independent! The tree we are 
told is known by its fruit; what then? is the crab to be 
preferred to the cultivated apple? The former may 
vegetate in all the pride of native independence in the 
wilderness, disregarded or unknown, while the latter 
by submitting tothe pruning hand and fostering care 
of the attentive gardener flourishes in use and adie 
ration—So is it with mankind; we must submit to be 
fertilized, pruned and innoculated before we can pro- 
duce good fruit, 
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And so is it with ws; if we could “ have liberty, as 
Jarre a charter as the wind to blow on whom we 
pleased,” we might cal] ourselves independent, but we 
should become so erabbed that nobody would buy our 
fruit, and we should have to keep it on the tree, a prey 
to its own tastelessness. or regular decay. ‘ 

It would appear therefore necessary that we should 
assume a volatility of opinion, be somctimes this and 
some'imes that, according to the practice of members 
of public professions, who feel the pulse of their ex- 
pected audiences before they utter any sentiments of 
their own, nay more perhaps, to curry favour, resign 
their own to the adoption of the sentiments of others, 
Though this may not point out the narrow way to in- 
struction, it is the high road to profit: please another 
and he ’ll be pleased with you, and there are few 
purses however tightly tied that will not open to the 
voice of flattery. We will then in future 

*“ Get us glass eyes, 
And, like the scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things we do not.” 


CHARACTER OF JAQUES. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Continued. 


IT seems an invariable law in the conduct of our 
passions, that, independent of the object they pu rsue 
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they should yield us pleasure merely by their exercise 
and operation. It is known by experience, that the 
pain of disappointed passions is not solely occasioned 
by our being deprived of some desirable object, but by 
having the current of the mind opposed; so that the 
excited passion recoils exasperated upon the heart. 
The anguish of this situation is strongly expressed by 
Seneca. In angusto incluse cupiditates sine exitu 
seipsas strangulunt. There can be no doubt, that an- 
ger, malice, and all the malevolent and Irregular pas- 
sions, independent of their fatal consequences, leave 
the mind in a state of anxiety and disorder. One 
should therefore imagine, that satisfaction would arise 
from their being repuised, and that men would felici- 
tate themselves for d recovery so essential to their 
repose. Reason, and self-love may consider it in this 
view, and our sense of propriety may hinder us from 
complaining, but the heart is secretly dejected, and 
the unhidden sigh betrays us. The gloom, however, 
is soon dispersed; yet it praves that the mind suffers 
more when its operationsare suddenly suspended, than 
when it languishes in a state of listless inactivity. 
Thus, our benevolent affections, considered merely as 
principles of acuon, partaking of the same common 
nature with other passions and affections, if their tenor 
is interrupted, produce anxiety. 

But the peculiar character of these dispositions 


renders the anguish occasioned by their suspension 


more exquisitely painful. They are of a soft exhilerat- 
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ing nature, they elevate and enlarge our conceptions, 
; they refine our feelings, they quicken our sensibility, : 
| and stimulate our love of pleasure. They diffue joy 
r and serenity through the soul, and, by a delightful il- 
> lusion, give every thing around us a smiling and en- 

livened aspect. To a mild and benevolent temper, 
, even inanimate objects, the beauties of nature, the 
1 skies, the groves, and the fountains, communicate | 
. unusual pleasure, and of a quality too refined to be ;, 
. relished by vulgar and.malignant spirits. But, pro- 
: portioned to the delight annexed to the exercise of 
> social affections, is the pain arising from their sus- 
2 pension. J 
. Social affections confer happiness, not only by the i. 
r feelings they excite in us, but by procuring us the 7 
P friendship and esteem of others. Adequate returns of | ; 
1 tenderness are essential to their existence. By disdain 4 
d and indifference they languish; they render us anxicus \ 
°, and desponding. | 
4 Other advantages less immediate, and which con- | 
- 2 cern our fortune and external circumstances, often vy 
, depend on the benevolence and sincerity of our Pe | | 
- friends. For though it is contrary te the rules of pru- Lie | 
n dence, and the maxims of the world, to repose such Wy ; 
r & entire confidence in the virtue of mankind as to render : 

it possible for them to injure or ruin us; yet there are 3 
is —) cases of strong necessity that mock reserve; and there 4 
n [&  4ve instances of men so unsuspecting, or so improyi 
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dent, as to allow themselves, by excessive facility, to 
be overreached and undone. 


The disappointment, of social affection may give us 
uneasiness of another kind: they may offend against 
the good opinion we are apt to entertain of ourselves; 
a principle rivetted in our constitution, useful and ne- 


cessary in itself, but by disposing us to overweening 
conceit, liable to be perverted. 


Pain and uneasiness give rise to sorrow; and sorrow 
varies according to the sources from which it flows; it 


is either gentle and languishing, or embittered with 
rancour and animosity. 


When the uneasiness arises from the sudden and 
untoward suspension of our emotions, or from the dis- 
appointment of some ardent affection, it is of a mild 
and dejected nature. It may dispose us to remon- 
strate. but not to inveigh. It is modest and unassum- 
ing. ‘It even induces us to think indifferently of our- 
selves, and by laying the blame on our own unworthi- 
ness, to excuse the inattention or disdain of others. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought, 
Perhaps it was plain to forsee, 

That a nymph so complete would be sought 
By a swain more engaging than me. 


Sorrow of this tender complection, leading us to 
complain, but net to accuse, and finding remonsirances 
and complaint ineffectual, retires from society and 
ponders on its woe in secret. 





we 
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Ye woods, spread your branches apace, 
To your deepest recesses I fly; 

I would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 


The state of mind produced by these emotions, is 
exhibited to us with uncommon tenderness and sim- 
plicity by Orlando. “ If I ’m foiled, there is but one 
shamed that was never gracious; if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to be so: I shall do my friends no 
wrong, for I have none to lament: the world no injury, 
for in it I have nothing: only in the world I fll upa 
place which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty.” 

But when ambition, avarice, or vanity are concern- 
ed, our sorrow is acrimonious and mixed with anger. 
If by trusting to the integrity and beneficence of oth- 
ers our fortune be diminished, or not augmented as 
we expected; or if we are not advanced and honoured 
agreeably to our desires and the idea we had formed 
of our own desert, we conceive ourselves injured. In- 
jury provokes resentment, and resentment moves us 
to retaliate. Accordingly, we retvliate: we inveigh 
against mankind: we accuse them of envy, perfidy 
and injustice. We fancy ourselves the apostles or 
champions of virtue, and go forth to combat and con- 
found her opponents. T).e celebrated Swift, possess 
ing uncommon abilities, and actuated by ambition, 
flattered his imagination with hopes of preferment 
and distinguished honour; was disappointed, and 
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wrote satires on human nature. Many who disclaim 
with solemn sorrow and prolixity against the depravity 
and degeneracy of mankind, and overcharge the pic- 
ture of human frailty with shades of the gloomiest 
tincture, imagine themselves the elected heroes of 
true religion, while they are merely indulging a sple- 
netic humour. 


To be continued. 


VAUXHALL. 


Tuesday, June 22, 1814. 

WE have just returned from this elegant estab- 
lishment, and cannot retire to rest before we have of- 
fered our mite to the general treasury of admiration. 
If ever an entertainment, brilliant while chaste. and 
delicate while entertaining, can deserve the patronage 
of the public, this should obtain it. The first ebject 
of our satisfagtion was the order and neatness in the 
arrangement of the gardens, the second the ornaments 
of the temple. the third the general effect of regular 
arrangement. But when we contemplated the society 
that presented itself In the saloon, the delicate deco- 
rum that was observed was striking even to astonish- 
ment. Many of the most respectable characters were 
present, but we cannot attribute to their influence the 
general deportment of all; the society appeared to be 
composed only of such as needed no control beyond 
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their own sense of propriety. We have visited many 
public places where persons inclined to attend to the 
amusements offered, were exposed to the vulgarity of 
others; but here there was no such interruption to 
their amusements, nor can there be while such regu- 
lations are preserved; the utmost decency prevailed 
every where, and made it indeed “ the feast’of reason 
and the flow of soul.” , 

On the performances of the evening we have much 
to observe, but we will be as concise as possible. 

Mr. ‘Taylor on the crgan played just so much as to 
make us regret that we were to hear no more. 

Of the sinfonia we think—that we had better say 
nothing lest our ignorance should betray us. 

Of Mr. Gillingham it is hardly necessary to speak; 
his talents are too well known; yet is there one obser- 
vation to be made that is not inappropriate on this, 
nor would it be on any other eccasion—W ith a con- 
sciousness which we think he must have of his own 
abilities, he always exhibits himself with an inviting 
demeanour, wihout parading conidence, with respect 
to the audience. Affectation in others destroys the ef- 
fect of their real merit. We have witnessed elsewhere 
the useless production and display of a white handker- 
chief till it has condemned the exertions of a whole 
concerto. 

Having heard much of the Itallan recitative, we 
thought at first that Mrs. Gillies was a litle defective 
in the introduction. But when she began her song, 
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“ Let not age,” a natural and unforced harmony stole 
on our senses, the notes of nature warbled through the 
grove like Philomel’s delightful measures. We pre- 
sume not that our taste and judgment are correct, but 
we love nature; we oppose not the assistance of art or 
science, but we know that when art obtains an ascen- 
dancy it becomes a tyrant, science to be sure is made 
its prime minister but nature is dismissed. We have 
listened to Italian extravaganzas till they shocked our 
ears; like the keys newly added to our pianos, they 
serve but to extend the power while lessening the ef- 
fect by their very use. Were it not a new fashion the 
notes lately introduced would be thought inharmoni- 
ous, or at least unpleasant to the ear—but fashion re- 
conciles every thing. | 

Pleyel’s rondo. W hatever the excellence of a com- 
poser may be, and whatever the merits of the per- 
formers of it, a piece may sometimes be too Jong for 
reneral attention and consequently for profitable at- 
traction. 

The music of our dear old friend Pellesier was ac- 
companied by the scientific and delicate voice of Mr. 
Gillingham. 

Mrs. Green sang “ just like love” in reality of exe- 
cution, though perhaps a little less art and a little 
more nature might have produced a higher picture of 
frue ove. 

The grand march was rather too short to lead an 
emperor of Russia to Paris. 
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Mr. M‘Farland in “ Kitty of the Clyde” felt a little 
more at ease than in his first exertion, and sang it dee : 
lightfully. . 
The duett between Mrs. Gillies and Mr. Gilling- on 
ham pleased us highly, there was in it all the simpli- 
city of elegance raised on the basis of solid science. 


” was execu- 


Mrs Green’s song “ Golden treasures, i 
ted with spirit, taste and feeling. In friendship to an 
old acquaintance, however, we presume to take the | 
liberty of observing that a gesture somewhat less the- 
atrical, would accommodate itself better to the select 
audience that appeur to attend these gardens. We 
speak of them only from one visit, but we trust that 
the public of Philadelphia will assist the managers in 
preserving them as they are;—Every attraction is of- 
fered by the arrangements of the garden and the tem- 
ple, yet we should be sorry to find them not exceed- : 
ed by that of the splendid talents engaged in the or- ‘ 
chestra. 

The glee, by Shield, from “ Labours sons around,’ 
finished the performance to a highly gratified au- | q 
dience. A 

As the very liberal exertions of the managers have 
entitled them to great reward, we hope they will ex- i 3 
perience it—It is now in the power of fashion to exe- : 
cute what it so much boasts of, and prevent the deteri- 
oration of an amusement so elegant, engaging and in- 
structive. 
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CHARITY. 


A DEAR little cherub came to me one day, 
And said, * Give me bread and some water, I pray, 
For I’m dying with hunger and thirst.” 
There was something so sweet in its infantine tone, 
And something so mild in her countenance shone, 
That my feelings by pity were instantly won, 
And my hearte—it was ready to burst. 


No answer—-she seem’d to believe me unkind; 
She was turning, as if to depart, when my mind 
Its emotions betray’d to my guest; 
I extended in silence my arm to the child, 
Sh: setzed then my hand, and she kiss’d it and smiled, 
And said. © Have I thus your warm feelings beguiled?” 


And instantly sprang on my breast. 


I started on feeling her eager caress.— 
«“ OQ! let me my seal on your bosom impress,” 

Said the child with ineffable grace; 
J "il leave you the stamp of true virtue’s employ, 
Heaven’s mark, which no mort:] can ever destroy;” 
Then added with smiles of a sorrowing joy, 


“ Or an enemy dare to deface.” 


“My frame was convulsed by the heart throbbing beat, 
‘I felt my soul melt like the wax in the heat, 

An the moment was seized by the child: 
She kiss’d me with rapture, and breathed to my sou], 
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A feeling no mortal can ever control; 
’T was sympathy’s sigh that with all can condole, 
And again she engagingly smiled. 


The smile seem’d to spread o’er her frame, till my 
sight 

Was call’d to confess a bright spirit of light, 
Descended from realms of the blest. 

*T was the angel of charity rose to my view; 

Her wings spread for heaven, she bade me adieu, 

«“ My visiis,” she said, “ are but welcomed by few; 
But reflect on the stamp on your breast.” 


SUICIDE. 


“T HAVE already committed worse than sul- 
cide,” replied a man to his friead advising him against 
an act of despair; “Ll have murdered wy reason, my 
understanding, my faculttes—the talents which the 
Almighty gave me to improve, to render useful te 
the world, ] have buried—not in the bosom of the 
pure earth but in an impure heap of dung, they are 
conyeved away and are no longer to be fuund; my on- 
ly consolation is 11 the hope that, where they are dis- 
tributed, they may enrich the soil ano ena‘ le it to pro- 
Guce more perfect fruit. You advise me to renent; I 
do so, most sincerely; but although my repen‘ance 
may, throngh his mercy, be accepted by my Creator, 


repentance affords no subsistence on this earth. So 
O 
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long as we can prove a ladder for a man’s ambition 
and he finds that by our well embraced steps he can 
ascend, so lone are we used, but when he has attained 
the highest round 


*¢f{e then upon the ladder turns his back, 
Scorning the base degrees by which he did ascend.” 


‘* Sic vos, non vobis fertis aratra boves.” 
— WS > ea 


THE ROSE—IN JUNE. 


°TIS June;—and now the briliiant rose, 
In sweetness and in beauty blows, 
By every cye approved; 
So much,—’tis call’d che garden’s pride; 
The husband plucks it for his bride, 
The lover for his loved. 


But when the stock was winter-shorn, 

’Twas left to vegetate forlorn, 
Unheeded and despised: 

*Tis only while the summer hours 

Produce the buds and opening flowers 
The parent plant is prized. 


Yet when the honours that it bears, 
We huil—shake off th’ oppressive tears, 
And brush each thorn away; 
‘Tis not that generous feeling glows, 
But that we wish to make the rose 
Our more defenceless prey. 





—_— 
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When ¢hen again to pleasure’s call 

The parent stock has yielded all, 
*Tis valued as a weed: 

All gratitude with interest ends; 

To praises of admiring friends, 
Nevlect and scorn succeed. 


But if kind nature’s sheltering cares, 

The plant through stormy winter shares, 
Displays its charms renew’d; 

Again the selfish rudely rush, 

To pluck its honours from the bush, 
Again its thorn ’s subdued. 


Rose! emblem of our mortal state! 
While we can blossom we are great, 
And thousands ’round us flock: 
But once deprived of summevr’s rays, 
No more we hear of friendship’s praise 


Around our flowerless stock. 


Save that the heaven-directed sou! 
Of woman, soars above control 
Of sordid interest’s sway: 
*Tis left to woman to bestow 
The pitying sizh on human woe, 
And tender cares display. 


Yes, woman! you whose every power 
Is fashion’d to the varying hour; 


Now cruel, now humane; 
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In pleasure’s moment you are coy, 
In sorrow’s, harbinger of joy 
And balm to every pain. 


——— > 
GREEK WINE. 
Da nobis Domine! 

A New York paper advertises for sale 56 casks of 
* classic wine, not inferior to that which inspired the 
muse of Anacreon or the Persian Hafez.” 

The same paper contains the following sparkling 
account of this wine. 

«© This wine is tke product of the island of Chias, or, 
as the moderns call it, Scias, in the Archipelago. It is 
the very article so dearly purchased, and highly prais- 
ed by the old Romans. The real Chian wine which 
held as high a rank among the Greek Wines, as the 
Falernian did among the Italians. It was brought to 
New York, about a year ago, in the ship Jerusalem, 
direct from Smyrna. It is a fine product, capable of 
exhilerating, without intoxicating. The men of wealth 
evinced their judgment eighteen hundred years ago, 
in setting an extraordinary value upon it. This 1s the 
wine with which Mecznas treated Horace; and which 
that fat, Jolly, poetical Roman has exalted so fre- 
Guently in his odes. 

‘In the tenth satire of the first book, Horace dis- 
tinctly notices the quality of the Chian wine to tem- 
per by its mildness the roughness of the Falernian. So 
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in the eighth satire of the second book, he sneers at 
the scanty dinner of Nassidianus who palmed upon 
his guests as a wine of Chias, some home made brew- 
ing that had never crossed the sea; an Italian compo- 
sition, which had nothing Grecian to recommend it. 
A little further on, you will find the master of the 
feast explaining how admirably stewed eels may be 
prepared with asauce of Chian wine. In like manner, 
im the third satire of the second book, he sets down 
as a consummate blockhead, the man who, having a 
cellar full of old (and of course, ripe.) Chian wine, 
should, through parsimony, allow himself only vine- 
gar to drink. The ode to Telephus complains that the 
poet’s friend was occupied so profoundly in historical 
inguiries, that he neglected to mention the price at 
which the wine ef Chian was selling: and that I may 
connect objects that have natural associations, the 
beauty of the Chian damsels is celebrated in his ode 
to Lyce; in whose cheeks cupid delighted to revel, 
and whose fingers threw enchantment around as they 
played the harp.” 
Sed merum sit verum. 


oe 4 Ei 


TRUTH. 


I’ VE seen and admircd the beauties of spring, 
And wi.h ecstacy pictured the pleasures of youth, 
Pye imagined the grandeur enrobing a king— 
But their iustre is veil’d by the brightness of truth. 
02 
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E’en the sigh, with sincerity moved, seems divine, 
And the soft usher’d tear, as the dew-drop of heaven, 
E’en the humblest condition with solar ray shine, 
As the cherub of morn or the twilight of even. 


Truri—the fair seraph’s mantle, and virtue’s bright 
crown, 
Which reclines high exalted on pillows above— 
On her car wing’d with joy, as she cast her eye down, 
Bore to man three rich blessings—peace, friends 
ship, and love. 


Tlow enraptured the world-weary saint sees the ray, ! 


Not a cloud veils the hope—at his exit resign’d, 
As he turns retrospective his age faded eye, 
And awakens, from mem/’ry, the past in his mind. 


In its sun-bsam how cheerful may conscience repose, 
And unfold on the view her approval serene, 

With the promise celestial to soften life’s close, 
And remove the dark curtain from heaven’s blest 


scene. 


CHARACTER OF THE SERPENT. 
from E. De Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity. 
THE present age rejects with disdain whatever has 


any tincture of the marvellous: arts, sciences. morals, 
religion, are all stripped of their enchantments. The 
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serpent has frequently been the subject of our obser- 
vations, and if we may venture to speak out, we have 
often imagined that we could discover in him that per- 
nicious sagacity and that sublety which are ascribed 
to him by scripture. Every thing is mysterious, se- 
cret, astonishing in this incomprehensible reptile. 
His movements differ from those of all other animals 
it is impossible to say where his locomotive princi- 
ple lies, for he has neither fins, nor feet, nor wings 
—and yet he flits like a shadow, he vanishes as by 
magic, he re-appears and is gone again, like a light 
azure vapour, or the gleams of a sabre in the dark. 
Now he curls himself intoa circle, and projects a 
tongue of fire—now standing erect upon the extremi- 
ty of his tail, he moves along ina perpendicular atti- 
tude as by enchantment. He rolls himself into a ball; 
rises and falls in a spiral line; gives to his rings the 
undulations of waves; twines round the branches of 
trees; glides under the grass of the meadows, or 
skims along the surface of water. His colours are not 
more determinate than his activity, they change with 
each new point of view, and like his motion they 
pessess false splendour and deceitful vivacity. 

Sul] more astonishing in the rest of his manners; he 
knows, like a man polluted with murder, how to 
throw aside his garments distained with biood, lest it 
should lead to his detection. By a singulor faculty, the 
female can receive hack into her bedy the little mon- 
sters to Which she has given birth. 
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The serpent passes whole months in sleep—he fre- 
quents tombs, inhabits secret retreats, produces poi- 
sons which chill, burn, or chequer the body of his 
victim with the colours with which he is marked. In 
one place he raises his two menacing heads; in an- 
other he sounds a rattle; he hisses like an eagle of the 
mountain; he bellows like a bull. He naturally associ- 
ates with all moral or religious ideas, as if in conse- 
quence of the influence he exercised over our destiny. 
An object of horror or adoration, men either feel an 
implacable hatred against him or bow before his ge- 
nius; falsehood calls him to his aid, and prudence 
claims him as her own—in hell he arms the scourges 
of the furies—in heaven, eternity is typified by his 
image. He moreover possesses the art of seducing in- 
nocence—his eyes fascinate the birds of the air, and 
beneath the fern of the crib. the ewe to him gives up 
her milk. But he may himseif be charmed by the har- 
mony of sweet sounds; and to subdue him the shep- 
herd needs no other weanon than his pipe. 

In the month o° July 1791, we were travelling in 
Upper Canada, with several families of savages be- 
longing to the nation of the Onontagoes. One day, when 
we j:ad halted in a spacious plain on the bank of the 
river Gonnessee, a rattlesnake entered our encamp- 
ment. Among us was a Canadian who could play on 
the flure, and who, to divert us, advanced against the 
serpen' with his new species of weapon. On the ap- 
proach of his enemy the haughty reptile curls himself 
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into a spiral line, flattens his head, inflates his cheeks, 
contracts his lips, displays his envenomed fangs, and 
his bloody throat; his double tongue glows like two 
flames of fire; his eyes are burning coals, his body 
swollen with raze, rises and falls like the beliows of a 
forge: his dilated skin assumes a dull and scaly ap» 
pearance; and his tail whence proceeds the death de- 
nouncing sound, vibrates with such rapidity as to re- 
semble a light vapour. 

The Canadian now begins to play upon his flute; the 
Serpent starts with surprise and draws back his head. 
In proportion as he is struck with the magic effect, 
his eyes lose their fierceness, the oscillations of his 
tail become slower, and the sound which it emits 
grows weaker, and gradually dies away. Less perpen- 
dicular upon their spiral line, the rings of the charmed 
serpent are by degrees expanded, and sink, one after 
another, upon the ground in excentric circles. The 
shades of azure, green, white and gold, recover their 
brijliancy on his quivering skin, and slighty turning 
his head, he remains motionless in the attitude of at- 
tention and pleasure. 

At this moment, the Canadian advanced a few steps, 
producing, with his flute sweet and simp!e notes. The 
reptile inclining his variegated neck, opens a passage 
through the high grass, and begins to creep after the 
musician, stopping when he stops, and beginning to 
follow him again as soon as he moves forward. In this 
manner he was led out of our camp, attended by a 
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great number of spectators, both savages and Europe- 
ans, who could scarce believe their eyes when they 
witnessed this wonderful effect of harmony. The as- 
sembly unanimously decreed that the serpent which 
had so highly entertained them, should be permitted 
to escape. | 


From Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Narrative of the 


Campaign in Russia. 


A party of French marauders entered the cottage 
of a poor peasant, in search of plunder and provisions; 
when they had seized every thing dead or alive, even 
_to the very cat, one of the brigands took the left hand 
of the honest Russian, and witha staining liquid, 
marked on it the letter N. The boor seeing the figure, 
demanded what it meant, upon which one of the sol- 
diers, who was a pole, replied, “ It is the initial of the 
French emperor, and by that mark you are become 
his subject.” On hearing this the high spirited Rus- 
sian drew his axe from his sash, and laying his arm 
on the table, in an instant, and at one blow, left the 
disgraced hand, covered with blood, before the eyes of 
the astonished soldiery. “ There,” cried he, “ take 
what belongs to the French emperor, if it is his! But 
still my heart and my body belong to my own sove- 
reign, and will ever serve him with fidelity.” 
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SHORT MAXIM. 


THEY are the thoughless and the profane alone, 
to whom a rational piety is an object of ridicule: and 
we betray weakness of mind, not by respecting reli- 
gion, but by being afraid to profess it. 


se > Gee 


SCRAPS. 


IN a strange work, called “ The Curious and In- 
structive Library,” written by father Menestrier, a 
Jesuit, we find a little history of cards. 

According to this writer, playing cards were un- 
known till the year 1392, when Charles the sixth, of 
France, fell into a lethargy. May they never be worse 
employed than in curing lethargies! 





AN Italian writer says that there are thirty one 
points necessary to form a perfect beauty, we shall at 
present quote only one of them—a natural complex- 
ion. 


on ei > Se 


ANECDOTE. 

Two young women drowned themselves sometime 
since ina pond near Wakefieid, England. A board 
was in consequence, piaced near the spot with this in- 
scription. “* Whoever drowns themselves in fuiure in 
this water shall be punished as the law directs.” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


WE have to apologize for delay in the issuing of 
this number—t!e “ primum mobile” was wanting, and 
withou' ‘haz, creation itself could not have existed. If 
you put not powder enough in a cannon, the ball will 
not reach the point of destination, and if you have no 
shot in the locker the powder is of no use, and so is 
it with the cannon itself, a necessary supply of gene- 
ral ammunition only can enable us to encounter friends 


or foes. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

OUR correspondents we trust intend to be kind; and 
severe} of them seem to have a kindred feeling for us, 
but we find some that in our estimation claim to be 

“ 4 little more than kin but less than kind.” 
We are not exempt from ‘he common frailties or ca- 
sualiles of atithors. but we do not like to be friendlely 
advised by one todo this, by another to do its opposite, 
and by a third to do neither—We pretend not to drive 
the chariot of tse sun, and we wish not the unprofita- 
ble labour of Sysiphus in the lower region, we prefer 
following the advice of Dedalus 
* Medio tuliss mous ibis” 
And then perhaps win a live greasing aow and then, 


the wheel will grace less upon its axle. 





